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Modern biblical science has brought to light, and empha- 
sized in its investigations, the distinction between what is 
"history" and what is "historical" in Biblical Literature. 
Pseudo-science claims with loud voice that the Bible has 
nothing "historical" about it, that it is all unhistorical and 
untrustworthy legend. Pseudo- orthodoxy shrieks out its 
challenge in declaring that the biblical accounts are down- 
right "history," as much so, more so, than the works of 
Thucydides, Ranke or Gardiner. The earnest investigator 
studies both declarations and the facts which attest them. 
He sees some truth in both series of facts and is confused by 
the opposing claims. Biblical Science meets him and, under 
her cautious, conservative, honest guidance, he comes to see 
that the Bible may be, nay, is, in the highest sense, "histor- 
ical," and therefore trustworthy; while at the same time it 
contains little that is written with the objects or the stand- 
ards according to which present writers of " history " com- 
pose their works. Here, and here only, is firm ground 
reached, where all the facts are reconciled, without distortion 
or denial. The truth, the power, of those Sacred Narratives 
remains more firmly grounded, more highly attested. And 
it is truth and power which draw men to them with an attrac- 
tion such as no other writings can exert. Biblical science 
brings truth to witness to Truth, and the result is far more 
satisfactory than the barren victory either of the unreliable 
formula of pseudo-science or of pseudo-orthodoxy. 



It is claimed by many thinkers that the highest truth can 
find its fittest embodiment only in Poetry. Not only can it 
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most fully express itself in melodious numbers, but its power 
also can thus most fully be exerted. The Bible seems to 
stand in harmony with this view, and becomes one of its 
strongest proofs. Few persons have taken the pains to ex- 
amine carefully the poetical element in these Scriptures. 
The extent of it is wide. Not the Psalms alone, nor Prov- 
erbs, but the Prophets also are its field. Not only in great 
books of the Bible, but scattered through its pages from 
Genesis with its "Song of Lamech," Exodus with its "Song 
of Moses," Samuel and Kings with their lyrical outbursts, to 
Luke with its melodious Psalms of the Annunciation, and 
Revelation with its hymns of the glorified, does this poetical 
element manifest itself. And what can be said adequate to 
the theme, when its character and significance are considered 5 
Regarded merely from the point of view of literary style, 
Hebrew poetry is supreme for grandeur and tenderness. As 
the expression of the loftiest truth, as the medium of the 
deepest emotion, as the representation of all that is most real, 
most human, most divine, where can that body of human 
speech and thought be found which shall approach the Bibli- 
cal poetry? What has made the Book of Psalms so dear to 
the hearts of God's saints ? Not only the fact that it represents 
the purest and deepest outpourings of the human soul in the 
presence of its God, and Saviour — that, doubtless, is a large 
element in its power, but not all. This power which it 
breathes out is potent also, because these deep heart-emotions, 
religious-human aspirations, are poetically expressed. They 
ever sing themselves into the secret soul of man with an 
irresistible harmony. They can be sung. As the voice 
takes up the melody of the long- vanished singer, who poured 
out his confessions and lifted high his prayer before his God, 
we too would make his confession our confession, and his 
prayer our prayer. The union of poetry and truth here 
glorifies both. The former rings with a sublimer music ; the 
latter shines with a more glorious splendor. 



In connection with the subject of biblical poetry in gen- 
eral, a subject may be here suggested for the investigation of 
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some student who may be interested in it. It is a wide- 
reaching subject. It is one which does not seem to promise 
large results, and must be investigated at first hand. It con- 
cerns the "Poetical Elements in the Gospels." How far, it 
is asked, does poetry in its widest sense enter into the 
thought, speech and style of the Evangelists ? At first sight 
the task suggested seems to be an easy one. It would con- 
fine itself to arranging and discussing the poetical fragments 
embodied in the Gospels, which appear most prominently in 
the early chapters of Luke. Even this, however, is a field 
that may yield larger results than many have imagined. 
There are sayings and speeches of our Lord in these narra- 
tives which, by study, are seen to be preeminently lyrical in 
form, genuine bits of poetry. New discoveries here will await 
the student. But there is more than this. The element of 
" parallelism," so prominent in the Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, which, indeed, is a poetical element extending through- 
out that ancient library and making it all poetical, is just as 
really present in the New Testament, and far more common 
than many a student imagines. Jesus Christ is a master of 
the style of parallelism. His sayings are filled to the brim 
with the material and the forms of poetry. The proverb and 
the parable are his domain. And we may go still deeper 
than this. Deeper than form is essence, and the essence of 
poetry is the "ideal element." But this very thing is the 
essence of the Gospel narratives. Above all it appears in 
the Fourth Gospel, which is, indeed, the highest poetry in 
the Bible ; higher than the Psalms ; more truly poetical than 
they. The Psalms sing of the communion of man with 
God. The Fourth Gospel is the poetry of God's communion 
with man. In the one we find the call of the human unto 
the Divine; in the other, the answer of the Divine to the 
human, — both supreme truth, both supreme poetry. In con- 
nection with this subject in its direct bearings, would come 
up a very interesting problem as to the relation of this poeti- 
cal element in the Gospels to the question of their early 
transmission by oral tradition. That is, if we grant that the 
materials out of which our Gospels were constructed were 
handed down by word of mouth, how far does this poetical 
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element in them make their safe transmission more probable ? 
Poetry is more easily, more correctly, handed down by word 
of mouth than mere prose. May we not count the Gospel 
poetry, as broadly sketched, a conservative element in its- 
oral transmission? May we not find here an indirect and yet 
a strong argument for the trustworthiness of the Gospel of 
John? A final thought, which is really a repetition of what 
has also been an undercurrent of this whole series of sugges- 
tions, relates to the danger which may lie in the considera- 
tion of this subject. Time was when poetry and truth were 
thought to be antipodes. Poetry was mostly fiction — in 
short, lies. Truth was only indirectly concerned with it. 
If some still hold this view, then the mere suggestion of this 
question is equivalent to inviting the student to investigate 
how far the Gospel narratives are fiction. But it is not neces- 
sary to show how superficial and erring is such a judgment. 
Poetry and truth are not antithetic. While we may not be 
inclined to go so far as to assert that the two are identical, 
i. e., that the essentially poetic is the essentially true, or the 
reverse, it cannot but be allowed that a truth poetically ex- 
pressed is not less true, and it certainly is much more at- 
tractive. When poetry is thought of not only as to form but 
as to essence, it may well be questioned whether in the Bible 
it was an accident of merely human performance that, not 
only in the Psalms but also in the Gospels, so large a place 
was given to the poetical element. 



In this age of strife, much time and temper are wasted 
on minor and quite unessential issues or unimportant phases 
of great questions. Who would care to deny, who does not 
lament therefor, that many of us are fighting battles over 
"words," "definitions," or "views," while we are really 
neglecting the facts that lie at the foundation and afford the 
only real ground for disscussion, the only sure hope of arriv- 
ing at results worth having? Men who have no time to waste, 
men who are intent on reaching definite and solid bases, 
should beware of being drawn into "logical" battles about 
unessentials. Too much theological discussion is mere 
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logomachy. One may well allow himself to be thought and 
called a coward, rather than permit some theological word- 
juggler to entice him into strifes about shadows. 



Every contribution to biblical science which deals with 
facts, either by disclosing those which are new, or by putting 
old facts into new relations and combinations, is to be received 
gratefully. Controversy may be, and is, valuable where the 
subject of discussion rests upon a fact-basis, and has objective 
reality. Apart from this, it is likely to be mere "wind " and 
too often foul and poisonous. The question of Inspiration, 
among living biblical questions, is one too often in danger of 
such a handling as degenerates into a strife about words, 
theories, or the men who ventilate them. Perhaps the poor- 
est and weakest books in all the range of theological litera- 
ture are those which treat this subject. They are like the 
works of Rollin or Milford among histories, either entirely 
fanciful and untrustworthy, or written with a bias and there- 
fore presenting distortions of the facts. There is a theological 
"classic" on almost every other branch of the science. 
"Where is the " classic" on Inspiration? Who will write it? 
Not the man with a "creed," a "theory," to defend or de- 
nounce, — but the man whose passion is concentrated, not on 
an opponent, but upon the facts, all of them in their due 
relations. He will be a man with wide knowledge of the 
Bible, scientific, matured knowledge, with a fine literary 
quality, with a sense of proportion, with an eye for realities, 
with an honest love for truth, with an overmastering rever- 
ence for God and His "Word. 



An excellent example of the kind of work needing to 
be done on "Inspiration " may be found in Bishop Westcott's 
introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, in his Commen- 
tary. An outline of the discussion is given here, to call 
attention to the method and to afford food for thought. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is compared with the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, with the question of " Inspiration " in mind. Three 
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facts are brought out — facts, in their application, of supreme 
importance to the subject, (i) The two Epistles had their 
origin, each. in a special condition of church life at the time 
of their writing. The Holy Spirit used that condition for 
the emphasizing of the particular aspect of truth which ap- 
pears in each Epistle. (2) One of these Epistles, namely, 
that to the Hebrews, was, at the time of its appearance quite 
out of harmony with the forms of thought prevailing in the 
Church, at least much more at variance with them than was 
the other Epistle, that of Barnabas. It cut quite across the 
current, while the latter went with it. (3) Yet the Church 
passed by the Barnabas Epistle, — after some hesitation in 
some quarters, it is true, — and accepted the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as authoritative, as a book of the Scriptures. These 
points are weighty with meaning on all sides of this problem. 
They are commended to radicals and conservatives who are 
wrestling with it and with each other. Let them leave both 
and wrestle with these three facts for a season. 



